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From the Baltimore Farmer. 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. WM. 6. 


Sin—I have befure given a short sketch 
of the offices which the three principle ga- 
ses serform in vegetation, and have shown 
that these gases enter into the composition 
of all vegetable substances, and constitute 
their essence, however they are varied in 
tissue, color or qualities. —We have seen 
in this review of the works of God, an in- 
structive lesson on the wonderful power, 
wisdom, and economy of the Divine Ar- 
chitect; who has combined these three 
primitive substances, Oxygen, Hydrogen 
and Carbon, into all the myriads of form, 
tint, tissue and quality, which are beheld 
in the vegetable kingdom ; and has endow- 
ed them with the wonderful power, from 
age to age, without the least variation, 
exch one to 

“ Yield fruit, whose seed was in itself, after his kind.” 

We will now turn our attention to the 
matrix in which all these wonders are per- 
furmed; and if we can there discover a 
corresponding simplicity of means, and dis- 
play of power, it will be presumptive evi- 
deuce of the trath of our theory ; for 
wherever infinite wisdom and power operate, 
economy of means will always prevail. 

In our last number, a correspondent, 
‘Agricola,’ has shown, that in the rocks 
and stones which form a great part of the 
globe we inhabit, the same economy of ma- 
terials prevails in their compositions as we 
have noticed in the vegetable kingdom. 
In prosecuting the interesting study of Ge- 
ology, we find that Quartz, Feldspar, and 
Mica, compose the greater part of all the 
rocks and mountains in the world ; and if 
‘o them we add hornblend and lime, we 
have the elements of most of the compon- 
ent parts of our globe. These rocks are 
composed of mixed substances, formed of 
‘few primitive materials, an understand- 
‘ng of which ought to enter into the course 
of study of every well educated gentleman, 
aad more especially into the education of 
every one who is intended for the occupa- 
on of a cultivator of the earth. 

Soils are formed by the disintegration 
of the rocks that have been mentioned. 
Pulverized quartz forins the sands Of soils 
—clay is derived from the decomposition 
of feldspar ; and lime from the disintegra- 
t10n of calcareous rock; these, in the course 
of time, have been washed down from 











mountain heights, and have formed the,@ quantity that a sufficient degree of hea 
alluvial strata in our soil. These three;and moisture may be present to promute 
earths form the principal inass of our soils, fermentation. The farmer shoul always 
and are the objects which demand the far- kuow the capacity of his land, to maintain 
mers’ attention ; for on the proper under- that degree of heat which suits the plants 
standing and management of these depend | he cultivates. Silex was considered as a 
all his future interest and living. simple, uncompounded body, until Sir 
I now propose to take up these several H. Davy ascertained that it, like clay, lime 
earths, to analyse them, and to endeavor and other earth, was compounded of a me- 
to arrive at an understanding of the offices talic base united to oxygen, to which the 
they perform in vegetation. ‘name of silica was given by the discoverer 
Quar!z.—This interesting species embrace in the proportion of 60 of oxygen and 40 
nuinerous varieties differing mach in their | silicum out of 100 parts. 
forms, texture, and external characters. It} _ It is probable that silex is in a very slight 
is sufficiently hard to scratch glass, aud it degree soluble in water. 
always gives sparks with steel, more or less 
plentifully, unless the mass be too brittle LETTER FROM THE WEST. 
to sustain the blow ; and in this latter case} ‘The following letter by a young gentleman 
its powder will be found rough to the! wei) known in this village, now travelling in the 
touch, and sufficiently hard to scratch glass | Western States, will be read with interest. 
or steel. Cleveland divides it into two py ee 
divisions ; the first of which embraces those’ Mia Hotmes—Although I have hitherto 
varieties which are susceptible of chrystal- ‘remained silent upon the subject of Agri- 
ization and have a fracture petal less culture, I have not been entirely unobser- 
vitreous. The second division contains ving of the products and modes of culti- 
those minerals which appear to be compo-| tion of the various districts through 
sed esseutially of silex only ; often equally!) Which | have passed since leaving the en- 
as pure as those of the first division, but| 4. -¢d town of Winthrop. You are here- 
which have never been chrystalized, nOF with presented with a brief sketch of my 
perfectly transparent. Most of the varie | ob .ervations, which if you deem worthy 
ties of this division have been classed with lof publication are at your service. 
the species of silex.—Quartz is sometimes; ‘Pie yalley of the Chaudiere, through 
stalactical or uniform, and sometimes cav-| which we passed on the 1th of July, ex- 
ernous, corroded or in plates. It is often! sands from St.Charles’ parish at the South, 
in pebbles or rolled fragments, and some- ty the St. Lawrence at the North, about 
times composed of distinct concretions, | go miles ; and may with propriety be de- 
which way be granular, prismatic or lam-| dominated “the garden of Lower Canada.” 
allar.—Its specific gravity is 2.53 to 2.68. | phe valley on each side of the river, ex- 
lt is often perfectly limpid, and forms ma-|tends about half a mile. The farms con- 
ny of the sparkling gems of great value to! tain jn general from 50 to 100 acres. The 
the jeweller. soil is unusually productive, insomuch that 
Second Division. —The minerals under grassand grain far surpassed in luxuriance, 
this division have never been chrystalized|any produced in your doted Kennebec. 
nor are they perfectly transparene. When} Notwithstanding the excellence of the soil, 
mixed with a small portion of alumine,|the habitants are far from being wealthy. 
lime, and iron, they form the most costly | Their system of cultivation is such as to 
and brilliant gems of lapidaries. They ap-| impoverish any but an tmmortal soil. They 
pear to be essentially formed of silex. The|raise the same kind of produce on the 
great value of this species of mineral in|same piece of land for seven years in suc- 
agriculture, consists in obviating the too|cession, and consider any variation, an 
great tendency of adhesion in the other | outrage against the wisdoin of their ances- 
earths composing the soil. A sandy soil|tors, who taught and practiced this im- 
attracts caloric or heat, rapidly, and parts| poverishing method. ‘The products con- 
with it freely. It does not retain moisture | sist principally of wheat, barley, oats and 
and renders the earth porous. By a due| potatoes. ‘The sowing land is ploughed in 
proportion of this mineral in the soil, it is| ridges of from 8 to 10 furrows, but so 
rendered permeable to light, heat and mois- | carelessly executed as to eclipse the ac- 
ture, and fitted for the extension of the | vantages, which in my opinion, this meth- 
roots of plants. By its great attraction ofjod possesses over that which generally 
heat, it maintains a sufficient degree of|prevails in New-England. The fields 














temperature in the cold clay, to promote|through which the road passes are with- 
fermentation in the manure deposited in| out fence ; yet nothing intrudes to render 
the earth ; and for converting it into gas,|a fence necessary. I observed a few very 
to be imbibed by the roots of the plant. | fine patches of {udian corn, which would 
The proper study of the farmer is to have | doubtless yield a profitable crop had the 
his soil supplied with this mineral, in such | peasants sufficient enterprise to introduce 
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it as an article of general cultivation. At{ This I called in the words of your ‘t Yan-|landers, who are enjoying the mani i = 
Beauport, 7 miles below Quebec, the farms | kee,’’ giving speed to the plough, thereby blessings of independence. Land jp thi Ri 
are larger and better cultivated. Here I bringing both ends of the season together. | section of the country sells fur 25 dolla. ; A 
observed several fine fields of buck wheat, | After the grain is eut and shocked, the) per acre, and is said to be as productiye , - 
an article little cultivated in Maine, altho’| neighbors unite and clean each field in}sny in the United States. The Climate , 
it would doubtless yield a profitable crop,| succession. The labor of hauling is per- docs not vary essentially from that of th. me 
as it will grow on land that will produce formed by horses. Oxen are -eldoin used. | South part of Maine. On the hight of ere 
scarcely any other grain. The country; A man with a horse team will accomplish Sept. 29th, there was a severe frost, which if | 
along the St. Lawrence from Quebec to| double the labor ina day that he would has esventially changed the appearance of 
Montreal is generally barren: the soil is| with the moping ox. the forests. " 
composed of coarse sand or gravel. The| Thrashing machines are in general use ;, Those Yankees of enterprise who sono Ml co 
inhabitants, as in the Chaudiere country, | but those who have not a patent machine 8 or 10 years ago were po-sessed of a yj. pal 
are of French origin, and live in sharp | thrash with horses, 8 or 10 of which are stating disposition, and settled in the we. ist 
roofed white walled cottages, which on en-| driven in a circle upon a flooring of from tern country, are now living alinost at thei; thi 
tering, forcibly remind the traveller of the | 300 to 500 sheaves. A man with this ani- | ease, enjoying every comfort which thei; wi 
whited sepulchres spoken of in Holy Writ. | mal machine can thrash three such floor- crowded granaries, aud numerous he;¢, rij 
The inmates are exceedingly polite in their ings in a day. Indian corn is excellent | cao purchase. In Maine the agriculturi, ail 
address, but intolerably filthy. along the Canal. Many of the stalks meas- (18 obliged to toil incessantly, [1) and jy ce 

At Laprairie, about 14 miles south we:t|ure 10 fe t in height, bearing 3 ears of g|the course of his life he may possibly say, he 
of Montreal, the traveller is induced to iin-| rows, from 10 to 15 inches in length, The | sufficient to leave his family in tclerabje fi 
agine the cultivators to be all wealthy, or usual method of gathering it is to cut it | Circumstances. His sons, when they s; an 
a! least possessing ample means of inde- | bear the ground with a sickle or scythe ;/ out for themeelves, must ether porchay w 
pendence. The extensive fields of tall,|eight or ten hills are bound together near |@n old end murdered farm, [2] or betake ol 
s.out wheat seemed to promise an abun-|the top and the whole hauled to an enclo- theia-elves to the northern forests, there (0 
dant harvest; bat on a more miuute in-/sure near the corn house, where it is pla-|t® wear out their days in unproductive h. 4 
epection, the heads were found to stand in| ced in an upright position fur drying, and|bor. In conclucion, I would suggest fo; p 
a straight line with the stalk. This was)\is husked without being again removed |the meditation of the enterprising part of k 
owing to insects which were committing Sometimes however they husk from the| your community, that im Michigan, dis- r 
frightful depredations. At Chagy in Clin-| hill and »fterwards cut the stalks. tant from Maine scarcely a Sabbath day: f 
ton County, N. York, the weavil was ma- At Rochester, finding myself in the ce}. | jourvey, excellent forest land may be pu- iu 
king fearful ravages, insomuch that some | ebrated Genesee country,I began to inquire chased at $1,50 per acre, and the produc: ei 
heads of whe:t were somewhat inclined | for the office of the ““Geneser Fanmer,” | always find a ready market. [3} - 
f-oia the weight of insects which had sett-|and at length succeeded in finding it in the From Ohio you will again be adire«. 


| dupoathem. Along the North, or Hud-| second story of the Arcade, where I had 
son river were some flourishing fields of some conversa‘ion with the Editor, Mr'| 
ladian corn ; but many others were quite | Tucker, whoiw, I found to be a gentleman | 
rained by the drouth which prevailed in| remarkably familiar and communicative. | 
the latter part of July. The soil for many | No pains are spared to render the paper | 
miles consists of decomposed slate rock, | worthy of liberal patronage ; yet strange | 
which is rendered fertile by fallowing, but | to relate I found some residents in the im- 


ed by Viator ACADITENSIs. 


Holley, NM. Y. Oct. 7, 1834. 

[1] So much the better, An idle brain is 
the Devil’s workshop,” and idle hands, tools 
for it.i— Ep. 

[2] Because some body has lived idle upon \ 


previously. The farm of a judicious indus 


duriug a drouth fails to sustain vegetation 
On the COth of July we embarked on the 





| 


mediate vicinity who were ignorant that 


Great Western Canal ; and proceeded from | terly denotinces, as absurd, the prevailing 
Schenetady towards Buffalo, we passed, opinion that wheat under any circumstan- 
tirough the valley of the Mohawk. | | 
we advanced, fields uiore extensive, better | vicinity of the city are eleven flouring 
cultivated, and p.oducing a more boanti- | mills, with £3 run of stones, capable of | 
ful lat vest, appeared in rapid succession. | grinding 12,009 bushels of grain in 24 
The place where the savage warrior was | hours. The Genesee Falls, mn torious for 
wout to meet at the council fire of his red | being the tomb of the immortalized Sam 
brethren, or join in torturing his illfated Patch, are within £0 rods of the canal, a 
prisoner, now furnishes ample supplies for | little to the north of the city. 

the necessities of civilized man. The soil, In the town of Greece, five miles west of | 
i. strongly impreguat d with lime, which | Rochester, | was shown a field of a hun- 
is the principle or only rock of the district. | dred acres sowed with wheat. Next day, 
The mode of culture differs essentially in| Oct. Ist, I noticed near Brockport, sever- 
many respects from tat practised in Maine | al fields of winter wheat as green and for- 
Sickles are seldom used in cutting wheat, ward as is usual in the middle of May. Iin- | 
except on new lind wherethe cradle could | mense quantities of wheat and flour are 
not be, advantageously employed. A man daily transported to Albany, and from 
with a cradle generally cats from 3 to 4/ thence to New York, where the Farmers | 
acres per diem, which is raked and bound | of Maine, much to their discredit, are in| 
with as litle waste as if it were reaped) the habit of “ going to mill.” Tie market | 


I am pleased to find that | price of grain varies according to the cis- 


with the sickle. 


informing them, that im Maine, 15 aniles from 
the city of Bangor—first rate land may be, hi 
for $1,50 to $2,00 per acre, equal to any in the 


world, and the product always finds a reaty 


market, and that produce may be floated dows 


on the Penobscot, or down a Canal now about 


being made, or may be soon sent to St, dohus 


‘on the rail road, the charter for which has been 


obtained. — Ep. 


RIPE BREAD. 
Bread made of wheat flour whem taken 


‘out of the oven or skillet is unprepared for 


the stomach. It should go through @ 
change, or ripen before it is eaten. Yours 
persois, Or persons in the enjoyment of vig: 
vrous hea'th, may eat bread immed te) 


‘afier being baked without any sensible i 


the attention of the Maine Farmers is be-|tance froin Acbany. In Albany wheat i.|jury from it, but weokly and aged persons 


| 


ciuniag to be directed to the utility of the | sold for acollura buslrel, oats for 51 cents, | 
cradling scythe, siuce it must be obvious|and corn for 50 cents. In Rochester the | 
to every jadicious a_riculkurist that much) price of wheat is six shillings and nine-| 
lnbor aul delay will be saved by introdu-| pence, New York currency, or 85 cents. | 
cing it into general use. g 

grain is harvested the land is prepared for from Buffalo, the average quan' ity of wheat 
Winter wheat, which is sowed towards the} disposed of daily for three weeks past has 
list of Angust. Ta Montgomery county I} beea 1,000 bushels. Potatoes ae very 
observed on one faria that the oats, before} scarce. | 
tiey were dry, were raked in winrows &| The firms in the western part of New 
te pluag wa ia operotion between thei. | York are | riacipally owned by New Eng-' 








cannot, and none can eat such without ilo- 
ing harm to the digestive organs. Brew 
after being baked, goes through a chan 
similiar to the change in newly brewe’ 


As soon as the!In the I'ttle village of Holley, 63 mi’es | beer, or newly churned butter-milk, neith- 


er being healthy until afier the chang’ 


During the change in bread it sends off a 
large portion ef carbon, or unhealthy g¢ 
and imbibes a large portion of oxygen, 
Breed has according to the 


healthy gas. 
computation of the physicians in London, 


ge 
- 


tae ; F ous farmer is never ‘* murdered,” nor does it 
such a publicationexi-ted. The editor ut-| , : 
| grow old—every year renovates its youth avd 
its value,— Ep. ' 
As/ stances will degenerate into chess. Inthe! [3] And we also take the liberty of inforn 
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on 
i au it has when just out of the oven, Tt 


vo. anly has more putriment but imparts 
, much greater degree of cheerfulness. He’ 
shat ents Old ripe bread will have a much) 
eater flow of animal spirits than he would | 
he were to eat unripe bread. 


. | . ée ‘ »C A: 
Bread as before observed, discharges car- | ¢!!!9g 1 doubt and error” for a while, been 
ton and imbibes oxygen. Oxe thing in compelled to retrace our steps aud begin again, 


connection with this thought should be 
particularly noticed by all housewives. It 


isto let the bread ripen where it can inhale | yeh things are of little expense to the public, 


(he oxygen ina pore state. Bread will al- | 
ways taste of the air that surrounds it while 
ripening —hence it should ripen where the 
sir is pure. It should never ripen in a 
cellar, nor in a close cupboard, nor in a 
ied-room. The noxious vapors of a cel- 
jr or a cupboard never should enter into 
and form a part of the bread we eat. The 


writer of this article has often eaten bread der that some of our reacers who had buck 


of this kind, and has felt strongly disposed 
1o jeeture the iistress of the house ou the 
subject of keeping bread in a pure atmos- 
phere. Every man and woman ougbt to 
know that much of health and comfort de- 
pends upon the method of preparing their 
fod. Bread should be light, well-baked 
and properly ripened, before it should be | 
eaten. 








TEB FARMER. 





WintHROP, Fripay Moraine, Ocr. 31, 1834. 


WATERING PLACES. 
By Watering places here mentioned, we do 











not mean those fashionable places of resort, 


and of great utility to strangers who are trav- 
elling the country ; and there should never be 
one wanting, where two or more roads meet. 


tioned this subject earlier in the season, in or. 


fifth more nutriment in it when ripe, | provision that the Selectmen shal! see to this| plants are composed of carbon united with * 


thing, aud yet there are some towns we can | 
name where such a thing is seldom or never | 
seen, More than once have we been left in| 


aud finally chose the wrong one, and afier trav. 


which we never did without pouring out our 
vexation upon the negligent Selectmen. Now 


Diue Cotoringc Marrer rrom Straw oF 
Buck Wueatr.—We iutended to have men- 


wheat upon their premises might try the ex- 
periment and ascertain more satisfactorily the 
facts ofthe case. But-we will bring it forward 
now ; perhaps it may be recollected in its pro. 
per season, ‘The method which has been re- 
commended for preparing the coloring matter 
from this plant is the following—Cut the stems 
before the grain is fully ripe, and spread them 
upon the ground exposed to the sun and thus 
exposed until the seeds drop off with ease: 





When the grain is separated from the stems, 
they are thrown mito heaps, moistened with 
water, and left to fermeat to such a degree, | 
that decomposition takes place, and a blue col. | 


or is developed. It is then formed into balls | 











small proportion of salts.” ‘They are that part 
of the plant which is last to decay, and they 
render those plants which contain most of them 
less valuable for animal food than others, Ev- 


doubt which of some two or three roads totake ;|ery farmer must know that wheat and rye 
straw is less valuable fur fodder for catile than 


that of oats and barley, and they also know 
that the two former kinds of grain are much 
more liable to disease than the jatter. ‘The 
simple fact is, that the two former contain a 
greater quantity of woody fibres, consequently 
more carbon than the latter. 

There is one Disease, to which some plants 
are liable, so intimately connected with the 
formation of those woody fibres that I think I 
shall make it the principle subject of my next 
number, which will probably elose the series. 
This disease is rust. It always attacks the 
grain afier the stock has attained its full size 
aud the kernel formed—at the very time when 
it is turning out of the milk or when the vege- 
tative principle is uniting with and hardening 
the kernel; and at this same time the woody 
fibres are forming in the stock for the purpOse 
of giving it greater strength to support the head, 
This is a very critical period in the existence 
of the plant, and requires a more abundant 
supply of its natural properties, and in a state 
moré perfectly adapted 10 its necessities thau 
at any Other period from its vegetation to its 
maturity. If these are not within the reach of 
the leaves or roots, or if they are taken up i 
irregular proportions or quantities, then, disease 
is the consequence. 

In order to prevent this disease it should be 
our first business to ascertain what substance 
within our reach come nearest to containing 
the properties, and in the proportions necessa- 
ry for the complete maturity of the stock and 
seed, and then apply them to the soi!, If the 


sich as Balstown and Saratoga, where the | or flat cakes which are dried in the sun or by | Property wanting is in the atmosphere, it Is 


fashionable and the gay go to kill time, make | 
lve and make mischief, bnt we mean those | 
humble but exceedingly convenient places by | 


a stove, after which if the balls be boiled in 
water,they impart an intensely blue color which 
is not affected by vinegar or oil of vitriol. It 


true we cannot fully supply the defect, but we 
can materially alleviate it by proper applica- 
tions to the soil. Ifa person is under the ne- 
cessity of breathing an atmosphere in some de- 


4 4 , , ; | ° . ° | » : r r > 2 . 
the road side, where the weary and thirsty) may be converted into red by adding an alkali! gree impure, by administering proper re medies 


horse of the traveller may turn aside & quench | 
lis thirst with ease, and then pursue bis way, | 


telreshed with the draught. Aud we mention | 


as potash or soda, with Nutgalls it strikes a 


black color, and a very fine green is afforded | 
by evaporation. It is said that stuffs dyed blue | 


we may prevent, for a long time at least, bes 
contracting disease from that impurity. But if 
there isa little impurity in the atmosphere and 
a litt!e more in the food taken into the stom- 


tiem because not more than half of the situa | by this preparation retain their colors well, and ‘ach, especially if it be at that period when a 


lions Where nature has located clear running | 





\ulets, either across or by the roadsides are | 
put in that situation which they ought to be by | 
Surveyors or path master, Ocasionally we | 
find a situation with the road conducted thro? | 
itor to it in such a manner that it can be ap-| 
proached with safety, and sometimes we find | 
atube and a trough put down in good style, | 
and holding out such conveniences as almost) 
lotempt one to stop and partake of the bever- | 
age even wken he is not dry, but purely out of | 
respect to the benevolence of those who placed | 
itthere. But, as we before observed, these | 
conveniences are not half so frequently met 
with as they ought to be. Our Surveyors ought 
to look to it, and wherever there is water to be | 
had, see that there is a safe passage to and from | 
i. It is noexcuse that there is one a little dis-| 
lance, a mile or half a mile off. Horses have 
different tastes, and besides we cannot always | 
gage their thirst to particular distances and. 
Stopping places. Io conjunction with these | 
conveniences to the traveller is another, not 
sufficiently attended to, viz: 

Guive Boarps. The law makes special 


etables that contain the greatest portion of car- 


appear very handsome. 
We have never prepared any coloring mat-| 


ter from this plant, nor can we vouch for the | 
truth of the above statement, but certainly, we | 
think it worth a trial. | 


For the Maine Farmer. 
DISEASE IN PLANTS. No. 4. 

It is one of those fixed laws of Nature that, 
the duration of all plants and vegetables is pro- 
portioned to the time required for their matur- 
ity. But there appears to be in some degree, 
exceptions to this as well as to most other gen- 
eral laws of order. It appears that those veg- | 


bon are most liable to disease and the severe 
action of frost. Those trees which shed their 
leaves every year are known to contain a grea-| 
ter quantity of carbon than the evergreens, & 
they are also much more irregular in their 
growth and appearance; thus m appears that! 
trifling deviations in the course of Nature al 
fect them more sensibly. There also appears 
to be quite a difference in annual plants ari- 
sing probably from the same cause. Those | 
plants that contain the greatest proportion of 
| woody fibres are most liable to the severe ac- 
,tion of the frost, as well as almost every other | 
‘species of disease. 


“ The woody fibres in, 


great moral change is taking place in his con- 

stitutional powers, disease is the sure eonse- 

quence, M.S. 
Bradford, Oct. 19, 1834. 


CUMBERLAND AGRICULTURAL AND 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

On Wednesday last the annual Exhibition of 
this Society was held at Stevens’ Plains, West- 
brook. It was very fully attended, and the strong 
interest manifested on the oceasiou evinces the 
public estimate ofthe utility of the Association 
and of the objeets it designs to promote. The 
specimens of Cattle were highly creditable. ‘The 
Butter and cheese were of the most excellent 


quality, and the speeimens of Froit, such #s 


Grapes, Plumbs, Peaches, Pears, and Apples from 


ithe towns in the vicinity, show the perfection 1 


which their cultivation can be carried under the 


stimulus which such a Society affords, 


We understand a Report in relation to the 4- 
warding of Premiums, will be laid before the pu!- 
lie. —-—-— 

A COW-cumuer.—A eucumber grew in the 
garden of Col, John Spring, of Saco, this season, 
which measured 224 inches in length, 154 inches 
in circumference, and weighed 7 pounds!!! 








The Medical Journal of this week relates a cure 
of deafness of some years standing, hy removing 
from the external auditory passage of the right 
ear of a female of seventeen veurs of age, a cher- 
rv stone, which was put in ber ear by a playmate 
ten years ago.— Boston Transcript. 
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AGRICULTURAL. 
From the Baltimore Farmer and Gardener. 
FARM ACCOUNTS. 7 
Below we give an example of Farm Ac- 
counts, as kept by some of our northern 
farmers, which is well worth tlie serious 
attention of every agriculturist. There 
could not, perhaps, be a more effectual 
method fallen upon to break up old habits, 
and bad courses of farming, and to lead to 
new and improved methods of cultivation, 
than to have the Dr. and Cr. of plantation 
operations, presented to the eye in the form 
vf a balance sheet. Thus keeping of such 
accounts is too much neglected in this part 
of the country. The farmer will have in- 
vested in land and stock, ten, fifteen or 
twenty thousand dollars, and some twice 
or three times that amount, and yet open 
no account with his farm, that he may 
know whether it produces the interest of 
his invested capital or not. What would 
be thought of a merchant who was wield- 
ing a capital of equal amount, but who 
kept no account by which he could ascer- 
tain at the end of the year the state of his 
profit and Joss? It is usual with that cal- 
culating and thrifty class of men, once in 
the year, to take an account of stock, and 
balance their accounts, that they may see 
how affairs stand ; but the farmer leaves 
that trouble to his ad ministrators-—It would 
certainly lead to great improvements if the 
farmer would open a regular double entry 
account with every article raised on his 
farm. He would then know what was 
worth raising and what was not. 


From the Genesee Farmer. 

Farm Accounts, &c.—Mr. Tucker—I 

wish your correspondent Ontario, in No. 9 

had given us a samp'e of his own manner 

of keeping his dairy ; but as he has not, | 

will now send you the extract from my 
farm promised you some time since. 
ACCOUNT WITH A CROP OF BARLEY. 


The first which | shall give you is an 
account of a crop of barley in 1332, which 
was not more than a half crop in conse- 
quence of the injury done it by the worms. 
1 omitted to’ roll the ground after sowing 
or after the grain came up, which I have 
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There were 6 acres of Jand on which the 
above crop was grown; and in conse- 


‘quence of the time required to draw the 
\inanure on the ground, it was not sown un- 


til the 28th of April, at least 3 weeks later 
than it should have been put in, as I think 
it cannot be put in the ground too early 
after it is in order. You will perceive I 
have not charged for threshing, as I think 
myself well paid by the straw. 

ACCOUNT WITH THE SECOND BARLEY CROP. 

In the spring of 1833, I sowed 2 1-2 ac- 
res to barley which had been highly ma- 
nured, and planted to corn the preceding 
year. The expenses and proceeds were as 
fullows : 





Expenses. 

Ploughing, $3 00 

Sowing and dragging 2.00 

74 bushels seed, 5s. 4 69 

Manure, 3.00 

Interest on land, 2,91 

$20,)0 
Proceeds. 

114 bushels of barley at barn, 4s. 2d. $59,28 
Less expense, 20,10 
Nett gain, $3Y,18 
Or per acre, 15,67 


The above was sown in the early part 
of April, and being near the barn I sowed 
a large quantity of seed rather than confine 
ny fowls. I put this piece of ground to 
wheat last full, and when [ ploughed it the 
white clover was eight inches high and as 


thick as a mat. 


ACCOUNT WITH A WHEAT CROP. 
I will also give the expenses and pro- 


ceeds of my wheat crop in 1833. 


Expenses. 


25 days ploughing with a double team 20s $62,50 


Ploughing and harrowing. 45.88 
Add for parts of days not entered, 10,00 
44 bushels of wheat, 44,00 


Sowing do 300 
Harvesting, 74,00 
Cleaving wheut and carrying to market 12,00 
Juterest on 32 ac’s land at $50 per acre 112,00 








$363,38 

Procecds. 
7904 bushels wheat, 8s. $790,50 
Less expenses, - 363,38 
Nett gain, $427,12 


—_—— 





n» doubt cost me fifty do lars in the pro-| 
duce of the crop, asthe rolling would have | 
prevented the worms from working in the 














ground ; but as it was, the following was 
the result : 
Expenses. 
Drawing manure, $1 2,00 
Spreading do 1,25 
Ploughing ground, 6,75 
Sowing and harrowing, 2 days, 3,00 
13 bushels seed, at 8s. 13,00 
Interest on O acres of land, 5,25 
Harvesting, 6,66 
Carrying to market, 6,00 
953,31 
Proceeds. 
135 bushels barley, at 5s. 34. $86.63 
2 do do wot clean, 48. 1,00 
$87.63 
Less expetse, 53.31 
Nett gain, $34,532 
Or per acre $5,72 


Or per acre 


grass sod from which wheat was taken in 
1833—half of it was ploughed again in Au- 
gust—the other half sas turned over the 
last of August and and first of Septeinber, 
and sowed on the sod. I gave the prefer- 
ence to late ploughing. 
QUANTITY OF SEED PER ACRE. 

I sowed, for one of my neighbors, 20 

acres of barley last spring, and put 2, 2 1-2, 


2 3-1, 3 and 3 1-2 bushels of seed per acre; lab 


and previous to harvesting I went over the 
whole in company with him, and examin- 
ed it carefully, ald would recommend for 
good ground not less than 2 1-2 or more 
than 3 bushels per acre. If too much seed 
is sown, the heads are short, straw fine, 
and badly lodged. 
EARLY AND LATE PLOUGHING. 

A piece one rod wide was ploughed on 

the outside of a large land early in Sep- 


tember—the rest of the land left until late | 


$12.34 | town in £833 there was in 1832. 
Twenty acres of the above was a spear | 











in December, and then ploughed. ‘7 

whole was again ploughed in the spring a 
| 1833 and sowed to barley. The differen, 
was at least one third in favor of the eg;|, 
ploughing ; and as it lay by the side of the 
road, the difference was noticed by more 
than fifty persons during the sumwwer, a, 
the inquiry was made almost every dq, 
No reason could be given but the tine ,/ 
ploughing. 

SUMMER FALLOWS UNNECESs&ey, 

I think a farm may be kept im goo) 
heart, and a crop takan every year frou j; 
if the straw or manure made therefroy ; 
returned to the land. A crop of barley 
will usually pay for itself and put in a cro) 
of wheat—so you will perceive the balance 
in favor of a fallow crop over a naked fj). 
low is equal to from five to eight dollar; 
per acre. 

EXPERIMENT WITH FLAX AND CARRORTS. 


I sowed one fourth of an acre with flax 
and carrets, but owing to the white clover 
forming a perfect sward previous to the 
pulling of the flax, the carrots failed ; by; 
from the size to which they attained, | am 
satisfied that on land which is clean ani 
not disposed to seed itself, they would be 
profitable. 








| 


DEEP PLOUGHING. 

My expense is heavy for ploughing, a:| 
run the plough as deep as a good yoke oj 
oxen and a good pair of horses can carry 
'it, and plough one and a half acres per day 
|in most cases, four inches deeper than the 
grouml had ever been stirred previous tv 
my purchasing the farm in 16382. 

THE CHESS CONTROVERSEY. 

I do not intend to enter the controversey 
respecting chess, and have only two or 
three facts to state. In 1832 when I por- 
chased my farm, there was a crop of wheat 
on the ground which had been sown from 
good seed without any extra cleaning, from 
which I received 414 bushels of wheat, and 
32 bushels chess. In the fall of 1832, I sif- 
ted my seed by hand, and sifted ent the 
small wheat and most of the chess and coc- 
kle. The product was 740 1-2 bushels of 
wheat and 2 bushels chess ; and the miller 
who purchased both creps, pronounced 
the crop of 1833 the cleanest ; aud there 
was more than four times the chess in this 
There is 
a farmer about one mile from me who hes 
| been for 20 years noted asa particular nice 
farmer, and by his neighbors called more 
nice than wise. He offered one dollar 4 
kernel for every kernel of chess or cockle 
which could be found in his erop of wheat 
and he sold most of a large crop for 10s. 
per bushel for seed last fall, when his 














neighbors could only get 8s. 
You are at liberty to use any part of the 
ove, if you will put in a dress fit to be 
seen without altering the facts, and use it 
when and in what portion at a time yo! 
please, My time is so much employed 
that it is seldom EF can get an hour to write 
even to my friends, and I aw surprised thet 
my neighbors can find time hang on them 
‘0 heavily, but I suppose it must be that | 
do not work as quick as they do. 

Respectfully yours, &c. 

S. P. RHODES. 
Skaneatcles, March 11, 1834. 
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From the Farmer and Gardener. 


KNOWLEDGE FOR FARMERS.— We coin- 
mence to-day, the publication of a most 
excellent article on a proper course of in- 
struction for farmers’ sous. Although 
written in Europe, it is one of thoze embo- 
dyings of universal truth that are in place 
in all countries, and in season at all times. 
These observations will as natarally suggest 
themselves to every reader, as to the writ- 
er of this; but our object for taking up 
the pen at this moment, was th observe 
that in the absence of such schools as are 
here recommended, the best substitute that 
can be expected in our own country at 
present, is a dissemination of the knowl- 
edge here described, by means of the prin- 
ting press, in the form of agricultural pa- 
pers combined with a chemical laboratory 
and museum of specimens in Botany, Eut- 
omology, Geology, &c. If a course of ag- 
riculiural lectures could be added for the 
henefit of those young farmers who live a‘d- 
jacent, and those levtures and experiments 
be published in the paper for the benefit 
of more distant subscribers, the system 
would be almost complete. And why can- 
not such an euterprize be accomplished ? 
Alas, the answer meets us at the threshold 
—for want of patronage. The requisite tal- 
ents cannot be commanded, nor the neces- 
sary investments made, without adequate 
funds, and these can scarcely be collected 
even to defray the expenses of this poor 
sheet, to say nothing of a suitable teacher, 
and the necessary apparatus for conducting 
a course of experiments and lectures. It 
would be the acme of our ambition to be 
founder and conducter of such an e-tablish- 
ment—we would rather be that, than any 
other description of useful citizen that we 
can think of. We are striving for just such 
an establishment, including also experi- | 


















estes 





feignedly with our brother of the Farmer and | for jts ohject of conveyance of knowledge 
Gardener. We have labored long iu the voca- ‘to where it is wanted, mm a manner perfect- 


tion, and experienced similar results. The fact | 
is, as fur as Mammon is concerned, we have not 
chosen the right path, Had we provided our- | 
selves with an Indian Poney and a He Monkey or 
two and held shows about the country, we might 
have gone the rounds, and come out full of cash 
and—honors of course.-- Ed- Me. Farmer. 


—_—- 


From the (Edinburg) Quarterly Journal of Agriculture. 
On providing schools for the instruction of 
farmers’ sons in the physical sciences. 


BY WILLIAM HAWKINS. 


It is the object of this paper to recom- 
mend the establishment of schools through- 
out the kingdom, for teaching farmers’ 
sons the elements of the sciences ; such for 
example, as Chemistry, Vegetable Phisiol- 
ogy and Mechanics. And, in the progress 
of it, I shall endeavor to show, first, the 
usefulness of such knowledge, and then the 
method by which it may be generally dif- 
fused ; and I think I can make out both of 
these points to the satisfaction of any body 
who will take the trouble of attending. 

To prove the importance of agriculiure 
to a community, seems like demonstrating 
the advantage of having clothes to wear 
and food to eat. That it is indeed * the 
first and greatest concern of every nation, 
and the foundation of its prosperity in ev- 
ery other matter,” is a truth so universal- 
ly acknowledged, that it has almost obtai- 
ned the currency ofa proverb. But in 
spite of this general recognition of its su- 
premacy, a due proportion of human in- 
genuity has never been directed towards: 
the investigation of its principles. The 
mechanical arts have been carried toa high 





ly analogous to the ingenious contrivances 
by which water is eonveyed from the re- 
servoir at Islington, to the houses and in- 
habitants of London. 

But it may be asked, shall chemists and 
recluse philosophers presume to teach far- 
mers how to farm ? Is it not to be suppo- 
sed, that men who have passed their whole 
lives in that pursuit, understand it better 
than any body else ? Most unquestionably 
they do. Sir aiatiey Davy would most 
likely, have been a bad farmer. There 
are a thousand important consideratiuns 
connected with farming, of which he was 
probably ignorant ; but still he ascertained 
in a manner clearer than had been done be- 
fore, the principles which regulate the ap- 
pearance of quicklime asa manure. And 
it dces so happen, that many of our useful 
discoveries ied been owing to men not 
connected in practice to the art to which 
their discoveries were applicable. Ark- 
wrignt was a barber, Dolland was a silk 
waver. The compass, the chronometer, 
and the weather glass, three of the great- 
est helps to navigation, were all discover- 
ed by landsmen. Gunpowder is supposed 
to have been first discovered by a monk. 

Put into another shape, the possibility 
of progressive improvement in agriculture 
may be a little more palatable. The far- 
mers in France obtain from a soil at least 
as fertile as ours, no move than 18 bushels 
of wheat per acre on an average. Is this 
because they have less experience or less 
skill and knowledge than ourselves? And 
if one of us should undertake the thankle:s 


‘task of pointing out to them their errors, 


degiee of perfection by the labor and gen-| he might count at being langhed at for his 


ius of such men as Watt and Arkwright, 


and in every town we see rising round us| 


pains,—for presuming to know better how 
to farm their lands than they who have 


* . . ° . . ° } ° . 
mental ground, and collections of the best | institutions for the education of mechanics. | been at it for generations. 


(iomestic animals, but reaily, we find it up| But what of a similar nature, is being done | 


Among the many helps towards a move 


Vv pd 4 ? } . oa . . . | : ° . 
hill work, and are sometimes quite dis-) for agriculture? We may look in vain for perfect knowledge ofextern:] nature which 
the institutions which should diffuse among the mind of man has discovered in these 
practical farmers even that knowledge | latter days, the first place, is due, by gen- 


couraged. Indeed, how can it be other- | 
wise when we see a play actor making the | 
tour of the United States, pocketing his 
fifty, seventy five, or hundred thousand 
dollars in ‘fa year or two, as has been re- 
peatedly done, and in some instances by | 
persons of any thing but good character or | 
talents—when we see a prophet or a mira- 
cle maker, no matter how absurd his pre- 
ensions, command the purses of the thou-. 
sand to his own advantage ; and when we 
see a Whole community freely disgorging 
the shiners to see not one but numerons 
ille fellows, make their erial trips and 
tumbles at the iminent risk of their own 
tavaluable necks—when we see these things 
aud reflect how difficult it is to induce the 
sume commanity to patronize estallish- 
nents calculated in the highest degree to 
hene fit the very primary interests of man- 
kind, the cultivation of the earth, and of 


which already exists. The principles of 


agriculture may have been exploded by the | 


genius of Davy, and its practice reformed 
by the labours of Young, but discoveries 
and experiments can be useful only as far 
as they are known. Mr Tennant has 
shown how the farmers in the neighbor- 
hood of Doncaster might have told that 
there was magnesia amongst their lime- 
stone, and that consequently it would be 
injurious to the soil; that is to say, he 





knew these things himself, but of what 


use were his expe iments to the Doncaster | 


eral consent, to 
Cuemistry. 

The efforts of the farmers are chiefly di- 
rected towards making the land more fer- 
tile ; and the first step in this proces is to 
inquire in what particulars less fe: tile land 
may differ from that which is more so ; to 
compare the two together ; to find out the 
ingredients of each, and the proportions in 
which they are mixed. The knowledge 
how to do this is chemistry. A’ guments 
upon particular cases are commonly more 
intelligible than abstract reasoning ; and it 


- «9 } . . 

farmers, who never heard of them, nor| may therefore be advisab'e to select an in- 
. . . . | = . . . 

perhaps ot himeither ? It issaid that vac-| stance. The following is from Sir Huu- 


; , oa Te : 
¢ na ion was known in a district in Glou- 
cestersiire belore the time of Jenner, but | 


phrey Davy’s Agricultural Chemi try. 
He says, “* A soil of good apparent test- 


how did that avail those who were dying|ure from Lincolnshire was put into my 


of the small pox in London? The bar- | 
the human mind—we confess we feel some-| renness of the hills in Westmoreland will for sterility. 


hands by Sir Joseph Banks, as remarkab'e 
Ou examinaing it, I found 


what discouraged. Sumetimes we are in- be remedied, wien, not the chemists and that it contained sulphate of iron, and I of- 
clined to ask for collections in the church- | vegetable physiologists of London or Paris fered the obvious remedy of top-dressing 
*’; for benefits at the theatres, and for | but the tenants and occupiers of those very | with lime, which converts the sulphate in- 
fairs by the ladies; but theu we verily | hills shall understand its causes and its to a manure.” 


believe we should be unsucces-ful at all | 


cure. At present the means of diffusing | 


Now, what is the process by which, as 


these points, and therefore conclude, since | scientific knowledge amongst them is ex-, we may suppose, Sir Humphrey Davy ar- 
we are sure we are right, to ‘* go ahead.” | treinely limited, and the general establisli-| rived at the kuowledge that the diff-rence 


Note. Verily, we can sympathise most au-' ment of agricultural schools would have betwee: this barren s il and other soils of 
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the same ap 
taining canis 


arance, consisted in its con | argand lainp and stand ; some glass hottles|to us is generally lost to all useful purposes, 
ate of iron. By previous in-| Hessian crucibles; porcelain or queen's 


‘It indicates the propriety of so constructing 


struction, he had made him-elf acquainted | ware evaporating basins; a wedgewood pes- | 04" ce Net — eso ap a 4 con- 
. of : , ice e e e ay 

with soils in general, and with their utmost | tle and mortar ; some fillers, made of half, san oad of a Sateeietreat call ioe 

° ° ° iter e 

usual ingredients, and he proceeded to test |a sheet of blotting paper, folded so as to ; Prins . 


. : . 4 he litter to absorb it ere it is wasted. Another 
for them, one after another, until he threw | contain a pint of liquid, and gre 


in the reagent which forced the latent mis-| edges ; a bone knife, and an apparatus for | 


collecting and measuring eriform fluids.” 
For the sake of perspicuity, let us sup- | —Agricultural Chemistry, 146. 


chief to show itself. 


pose, that of the many substances in nat- | 
ure, which may not improbably exist in a| 
soil (and the presence of either of which 
would lessen its fertility) the four follow- 
ing are supposed to be the mostprobable : | 

1. An Alkali. 

2. An Acid. 

3. Magnesia. 

4. Sulphate of Iron. 

Any vegetable blue, such as the infusion 
of violets, would be a test for the first two 
substances The infusion would turn’ 
green if an alkali, and red if an acid were | 
present. The presence of magnesia would | 
be indicated by its slightly effervescing | 
when plunged into an acid, and by its ren-| 
dering diluted nitric acid milky. If by| 
these applications it should be decided that | 
neither of the first three ingredients exist- | 
ed in the soil, the next point would be to. 
inquire as to sulphate of iron. It might | 
he difficult, it might perhaps be impossible | 
for the eye or the land to perceive it ; but | 
if it existed, a few drops of the infusion of 
galls, poured into a wine glass containing 
a small portion of the earth dissolved in| 
water, would cause the mixture to turn as! 
black as ink, and it would in fact be ink, | 
for sulphate of iron and galls are the ma- | 
terials of which iuk is commonly made. | 
And all this is very easily done ; it might 
be performed by a child. All that is re- 
quired is, that a few ounces of the soil | 
should be brought home, and, at each ex-| 
periment, a teaspoonful of it put into a’ 
wine glass, and a table spoonful of the test 
liquor poured upon it. 

By means as siinple as these, a man may 
tell what ingredienis go to the composition 
of any soil that he may wish to exauine ; | 
but it requires a little nore trouble to as- 
certain the proportions in which these in-| 
eredients exists; and the barrenness of a’ 
soil may be owing to the excess or deficien- 
cy of an ingredient, not less than to its 
absence or presence. A chemical analysis 
of soil, however easy to those who have 
heen regularly taught to conduct it, would 
searcely be performed by those who had 
not ;and few men can be broazht to give | 
these things sufficient attention after their 
school days are over ; for which reason it 
is sufficiently desirable to have them taught 
in youth,— 

*- In the morning of our days, when the} 
senses are unworn and tender, and the gloss 
of novelty is fresh on all the objects which 
surround us.” 

‘* The instruments required for the ana- 
lysis of soils are few, and but little expen-| 
sive. They are a balance capable of con-| 
taining about a quarter of a pound of coin- 
mon soil, and capable of turning when 
loaded, with agrain ; a set of weights from 
a qnarter of a pound troy toa grain; a 
wire sieve, sufficiently coarse to admit a) 
mustard seed through its apertures; an 


' 





ased at the | aot ig worth noting—the rotting process tonk 


place wholly in the soil—the fertility was in. 
{duced by long manure, and the liquids which 
‘it held—and not by muck—[ Genesee Recor, 

And a farmer need not possess all these | a 
things himself. Ifthe proposed schools | SUMMARY. 
were established in every district, the ap- |= —= —= 




















_paratus, with the necessary reagents would} ‘Taian ror Munver.—The trial of Joseph J, 


be kept at each school, and might be used Sager of Gardiner, for poisoning his wife, ended 
occasionally by any body; and all he wants, on Monday morning last. The jury broaghtina 
for most purpo-es would bea few acid and ‘verdict of GUILTY, aud the unhappy man re. 


| vegetable infusions.—a test box, in short,— | ceived his sentence aceordingly. 


with the weights, sieves, lamps and earth- | eae 

enware used for domestic salsieshe: And. PORTLAND MAGAZINE. 

many very important results might be come) We have received the first number of a — 

at hy these simple methods. ily printed magazine, issued at Portland, with 
What can he easier to observe, whether |the above title, edited by Mrs. Ann S Sre. 

an infusion of any kind turns vegetable) pens. The work is to be devoted to litera- 


biues red or not? But if it does, the in-| ture, and conducted on the plan of Mrs, Hale’s 
fusion contains an acid, and therefore sing 


or an alkaline substance, is a good dressing 
for it. When a piece of paper moistened | : hat j . 
with muriatic acid, and held over the steam of our State, and sincerely hope —_ . ~— 
arising from a dunghill, give out dense meet such support both of a pecuniary and |it- 
fumes, it is a certain proof that the decom-|¢rary ature as shall ensure it a long, useful 
position is going too far, for it indicates | and vigorous life. If there is one woman a- 
that volatile alkali is disengaged. }mong us, who is willing to step forth and take 


It requires very little labor to observe, | upon herself the labor and responsibility of con- 
whether a soil effervesces by the action of 
aci ea! , , . ' 
an acid, or whether it burns when heated pioneer of such an undertaking in a communi- 
or what weight is lost by the heat ; and cael) Oy BT 
. a | > ; ere e is no lac nius 
yet these simple indications may convey |')) “Pere Mere Is no in 8 
most valuable information concerning the | 't 's true, bot where that talent and genius has 
ingredients of the soil. been directed to other pursuits, and to business 
if the whole case rested upon these in-| little calculated to foster and cherish works of 
stances, there would be little room to fear | ),js kind, she ought to be bountifully encour 
refutation, for they surely prove the appli- | aged. It is no small thing to conduct a publi- 
eability of Chemistry to agriculture—they | oaion of this kind in such a manner that 
prove that many of the causes of sterility, 
and consequently the appropriate remedics ' 
mav be discovered bv its aid ‘steer such a course as to touch upon all the de- 
‘ - s ¢ . 


Magazine. We look upon the appearance of 
this work as a new era in the literary history 


ducting such a work, who is willing to be the 





. ah) 
‘it shall be both poepnlar and useful. To 


Not that all these instances would be | sired points, and strand apon none,—to lay be- 
applicable to all soils, but some would ap-, fore her readers month after month, such mat- 


ply to one ‘soil and some to another, and | ter as will convey agreeable, useful and inter- 


happy would he be whose land was 80 | esting reading, and not the sickly vapid trash 


good that he could find no fault in it. And) hich some of the would be models of the day 


" ay ae ae e i | a e . 
it may be repeated over and over AgaIN, | 49 often give us, It is a bard and difficult 
in favor of chemical analysis, that all bar- | sen thes eho 
renness, as well as every other quality of path that she has chosen, bot we hope the § 
9 wn ir _ 
. . . . . at : > i I 
a soil, must of necessity be owing either to sible,—the gifted,—the well informed of r 
the presence or absence—the excess or de- | sex will rally around and not permit her to !a- 
ficiency—of soine element. bor alone or in vain. 
(T'o be Continued.) 
= . a | 


Manure. Arthur Young took five equa 


portions of a field, one portion of which he ma-| ~ pve DAYS LATER FROM EUROPE. 
nured with dry cutstrw ; a second with a straw | 


. = iers—~ ring of the 
soaked five hours with fresh urine; a third expr 4 Lip saspioe ng ry. rd 
: : . . iv LA o: aad 
with straw soaked in like manner fifteen hours ; | eness of Capt. Howard, of the Mac- 
a fourth with straw soaked three days; and to| Oy Vee ee: ith the Tran 
tl fifit ti h lied tl es The | donough, we have been furnished with the 
¢ fillh portion he applied nothing. 


| BS) seript of last evening, from which we make the 
whole was tilled alike and sowed with grain. | gjjowing extracts ;— 
The product in grain of the first was thirty-| London papers to the evening of the Qh, ans 
nine, of the second fifty, of the third sixty-| Portsmouth papers of the 22d Sept. have mone 
three, of the tourth one hundred and twenty- | ceived st New York. Aacounts from mange 
six, and of the undunged portion nine. In| tothe Sih. A letter from that eity of the (Un Saye 


s : i. tiny ol 
. *Lishon is in a great ferment at the ta 
je id i ~ : he ' ° “ a enep ’ 
weight of grain and straw, the product of t (1500 French soldiers, who have dismissed ther 


Subscriptions will be received at this office, 
where a specimen of the work may be seen. 


several portions, in the order above named, | ; 


P . . ; aeess1o! 
: 4: | Officers, killed their Major, and are tn [10 
were found to be 100, 120, 300, and 48. This| o¢ ine barracks at Val de Perreira, armed, and 


experiment affords a pretty conclusive deMon- | with plenty of ammunition, defying the ayenrer 
stration of the value of vegetable matter’ as| ment, and demanding their dismission and ion 
. . e4° ’ sae 
ood for plants, and particularly of the fertility according to agreement, iw esac ge a 
. pee DEA: - atter | c res, 5 fused to mare * 

,mparted by the urine of animals, which latter | cadores, Sth and 10h, refuse - 





ess 
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them. They demand to be sent home immedi-)how gratifying it must be, to know, that the 
otely, with all thelr pay, aud the tulfillaent of all | knowledge issuing from such an extensively pro. | 


sipulations, Last nizhta couventin which were 
pving ull the Miguelites taken at Mudeira, was 


| 
et of fire in four places by some person who had 


jywcked the doors and took away the keys; the 
consequence was the burning of the building and 
the lows of at least 200 lives ! 

Don Pedro’s health was very bad said to be 
owing to dropsy in bis legs. The Cortes have 
yiven Doa Pedro the disposal of his daughter in 
marriage.— The Duke of Lechtenberg, brother to 
the Empress, (Don Pedro’s wife by his second 
arriage) is confidently spoken of as the intended 
iusband of H. M. F. Majesty. 

A subseription dinner was given to Earl Grey 
at Bdinburg on the 15th, at which the number of 
guests was 2000. 

Blackwood, the celebrated Magazine publisher 
j- dead. 


The U. S. frigate United States, in a trial of 


vkill (sailing on a wind) in the Archipelago, beat 
the whole British squacron 


-_-— 





Court of Common Pleas.—ithis Court was in 
session in this town last week, Judge Cummins 
presiding ; and the buyiness not being finished on 
Saturday, it WAS Aaujourned over to the present 
week, 


Asahe! B. Mott was indicted for stealing a horse. 


&e. in 1830. Since that time, be has beeu ia the 
Wethersfield State Prison for some crime com- 
mitted in Connecticut, and was brought from that 
prison here, to answer ou the indictments found 
against him in this court. He pleaded gutity, 
and threw himself on the merey of the court, ask- 
ing Jor a mild sentence, on the ground, (as be al 
leged,) that he had become a reformed man. He 
stated, that he was 36 years of age, and that 2] 


of those years he had spent at different intervals | 


within the walls of vrisons —that he had become 
convineed of the wickeduess of lis course of life, 
aud was determined to abaudon it—that while ve 


was at Wethersfield prisou, the warden evineed , 


lis confidence in him, by placing hit in stations 
of trust and respousilility. Mott has beretotore 
heen a the House of Correction, and we believe 
in Our own State Prison. On one oceasion afies 
being liberated from prison, he puehased with 
tie money he bad obtaumed by his labor in prison 


n valuatle black suit of clothes, and offered as | 
| 
a preacher ; and while engaged tn tuis avocation | 


Le stule a borse and wagou of ove of his audiiors 
alter the meeting at which he bad olliciated ; of 
which crime he was convicted and again seut to 
tue State Prison, There were two idictinents 
against him 3 on one he was sen enced io } day's 
solitary confinemeur and 2 year’s bard labor in 
the State Prison: on the other, Lday’s solitary 
confinement and I year’s hard tabor in the Stace 
Vrison, the latter sentence to be executed alter 
the furmer.—Spring field Gaz. 





Knowledge Manufuctoiy —Some iea may he 
formed of the extent of business carried on im the 
printing office of Mr, Clwoes, London, where the 
publications of the celebrated publisher, Charles 


Knight, and of the “ Society of the Diffusion of 


liseful Knowledge,” are privted, by the lollowimg 
porticulars furnished by a friend, Wwiio ree eutly 
pad a visit tothat establishmeot. There were 


Pe nployed 80 type founders, 6 stereotype founders 


7 meu damping paper, 160 compositors. The 
priveipal composing room, where the types are 


set, is 270 feet long, ned is filled from end to end 
with a double row of frames. ‘Two steam engines 


re emploved in driving the printiog mech ives, 
of which there are [Sahat ean throw off 700 to 
1000 impressions each per bour. There ae lo 
‘HINO privting presses, tut pororming the fin 
e-t work, and 4 hydraulic presses of 260 tums each 
lof pressing peper. ‘There are in the establish 
ment, about 1000 works in stereotype, of which 


ehout 75 are Bibles. ‘The first cost of these plates 


wonld amount to £400,000; the weight is about 
WOO tons, and if melted aud sold as olf metal, 
would be worth £70,000. The average quantity 
of paper printed amounts, weekly, to the aston- 
ishing quantity of about 2000 reams, When the 
Piper makers, aud other tradesmen are taken in- 
lv account, the mena to which this establishment 
fives employment, must amonnt to several thou- 
tunis, OF what imeneuse inportance is it, and 


jductive source, has the word Useful prefixed to 
ut! Verily, if wistom do not run to and ire, and 
it knowledge be vot increased, we cannot accuse 
of supineness Mr. Clawes, Mr. Charles Kuight, 


ty * Society for the Diffusion of Useful Kuow- 
ledge.” 





Curious Invention.—An ingenious artist has in- 
vented @ machine for engraving, Which will exe- 
cute a fac simile of any copy Which is given it. 
lis copier of medals are in the highest degree of 





|a Lenth of the expense, Give the machine a bank 
note plate and it will copy it on steel with more 
accuracy than the most ingenious engraver. The 
/contrivance promises to be of great uiilny, Ir 
}has now been some months at work night and 
lday, so that its complere success is no longer 
| doubted.—[N. Y. Jour. of Commerce. 








A oiography of Robespierre, in an Trish paper, 


| 
| 


MARRIAGES. 


In Sidney, Mr Nehemiah Ellis, of Augusta, to 
Mies Almira Lovejoy of the former place. 
In Calais, Mr Hamlett Bates, editor of the St. 


| Croix Courier, to Miss Martha Langley. 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
{ 
} 


| 
| 


concludes thus: “ Phis extraordinary man left no | 


children behind him, except his bruther, who was 
killed al the same time.” 


STATE OF MAINE. 
| ia 
BY THE GOVERNOR. 


| #& PROCI AM ATION 
| For a day of Pullic Piaise and Thanksgiving. 


| To imitation of the example of ovr Pilgrim 
| Poretathers, and by the advice of the Executive 


Council, bdo appoint THURSDAY, the twenty 


i serenth day of Vovember next, to be devoted by the | 


| people of this State, to PRAISE AND THANKS. 
GIVING, 

| 
pel, and to the people of every religious denomi- 
| nation, to meet together on that day in their res- 
| pective places of public worship, asd there, with 
a solemnity suited to the oceasion, to offer unto 
God the homage of grateful hearts, aud “ to come 
| before his presence with Thanksgiving.” 

And while we present upon the altar of devo- 
lien, our United tribute of praise, and our earvest 
supplication for the forgiveness of our sips, let us 
lervently beseech Him “ whose tender mercies 
are over all bis works,” that he would continue 
to us his goodness and divine protection ;—that 
ile would regard with special favor our Agricult- 
ure, Manufactures and Commerce, and prosper 
our enuizeos ip all their lawlul undertakings ;— 
that he would have in bis holy keeping, the Pres- 
ident and Cougress of these United States, and 


Aud | dv recommend to Ministers of the Gos. | 


| 
| 


| 





_—_——— —~- 


DEATHS. 
In Bloomfield, Mrs Elizabeth Davis, aged 84. 
In New Sharon, Mgs Abigail, wife of Mr Jesse 
Severance, aged 26. 
In Milo, Mr Perkins B. Torrey, son of Mr Jas. 








‘ 7 fe) . ‘ 
perfection. ‘The work is at least as well done as | Porrey of Turner, aged 22. 
118 possible to be done by band, and at less than | 








BRIGHTON MARKET—Monpay, Oct. 20. 
(Reported for the Boston Daily Advertiser & Patriot. 


At Market 2000 Beef Cattle, 1200 Stores,2000 Sheep, and 
1440 Swine. About 400 Swine were reported last week. 
A large number of cattle remain unsold, and will probably 
be taken by the barrelers to-morrow. 

Prices. Beef Cattle —We noticed a few very fine 
yoke taken for something more than $5. We quoté prime 
at 475 a5; good at 450; cows at 4a 4 25. 

Stores—Yearlings $6 a8; two year old $8 a 14; three 
year old $17 a 24, 

Barrelling Cattle—We noticed one lot, (not including 
two years olds) taken for $3 25, a few of which would make 
ness; another lot taken for about $4, many of which were 
better than mess; and some not so good. We quote mess 
at $3 84.44; No. 1, $3 334350; No 2, $3. 

Sheep .— We are not in possession of prices. 

Swine—In demand, and prices for lots have advanced ; 
one lot more thau half barrows taken at 4e., and resold at 4 
a 41-2; one lot a few more than half barrows at 4 1-2; al- 
so lots at 4 for sows and 5 for barrows ; at retail, 4 1-2 for 
sows end 5 1-2 for barrows; those weighing under 50 at 5 
a 6c. 





TO SELL OR LET, 
FEW BUCKS of the mixed breed, from the 
full blood Dishley Buck aud the tull blood 
Merino Ewe. These Bucks lave from Bix lo 
seven eighths of the Dishley breed in the eross. 
The value of this breed is well known, from 
the sale and hire of a number of Bucks for the 
last 4 years, apd the superiority has been well ar. 


jtested by those persons who have bougtt or hur - 


ed them from the subseriber, The peeuiiar ex- 
cellence of the Lreed consists in its being hardy 5 
generally free from disease ; in the great dispo- 
sition to fatten s in the suffiete ney of milk tu the 


‘wes to rear their lambs, and in the wool when 


all others entrusted with authority, andlead thea | 


‘to the adoption of such measures as will best pro- 


| mote the interests of the pecple ; that he would | 


graciously sinile upon our Institutions of Learn- 


jing, and prosper the means adopted for the gen- | 


eral diffusion of knowledge ;—that He would pro- 
htect us from“ the pestilence that walketh in dark 


sheared, after itis well washed on the Sheep's 
back, being Gif, without further preparation, for 
the manntocturer. 
‘Those whe wish for any Backs may apply to 
the subseriber in Llallowell, 
CHARLES ViIUGHAN. 
LOST! LOST !! LOST!!! 
ETWEEN Winthrop Vilage & Clark’s mills in Mon- 
mouth on Sunday last the UPPER and LOWER JoInTs 


|of asilver mounted patent FLUTE, The finder shall ve 


bess,” and cause the voice of peace and of healiti 


|to be heard in our dwellings ;—that lie would re 
| strain the vindictive passions of our nature,& lead 
jus to cultivate every christian grace 5;—that Le 
|} would continue to us the privileges of social wor- 
jslip, and accompany with a divine blessing, bes 
j; werd and ordinances wherever enjoved ;—and 


Jesus Christ to earth’s remotest bouuas, aud fill 
ihe world with his vlory. 


year With kis goudcess” for a blessing upon our 
pselves, and ask Tim te continue to us his favor 
tod oreteetion, letus learn to he content under 
the allotments of is providence, and to aseribeat 
(acl tithes rghievusvess unto our Maker. 
) And the People of this State are requested to 
suspend such labor and recreation as are incun- 
igisrent with a due observance of the sulemuities 
ol the day 


GUSTA, this seventeenth day of October, in 
| the year of our Lord one thousand eight 
hundred and thirty-four, and in the fifiy- 
ninth year of the Idependeace of the Unit 
| ted States of America. 

ROBERT P. DUNLAP. 

| By the Governor. 

| Roscoe G. Greene, See’y of Stute. 


above all, that He would extend the Gospel of 


Ave whie we lock to Him “who crowns the | 


suitably compensated by leaving the same at tae Maine 
Farmer Office. 
Wiothrop, Oet. 3lst, 1834. 


: wie -_ , ry a © 
SGHOOL NOTICE 
blew Superintending School Committe of Leeds wi!! be 

in session at the dweiling-house of Isachar Lane ou 
each Saturday, during the month of Nov. next, at 1 o’clowx 
P. M., for the purpose of examining m isfers, proposin 
teach School in said Town tie ensuing wuiter. 
BARKRNALUS DAVEBR, per. order. 
Leeds, Oct. 3lst, 1834, 
| OTICE is hereby given, that the subseriber has been 
duly appointed Administrator of all ana singular th 
goods and estate which were of SIMEON GOULD, iat: 
Leeds, in the County of Kennebec, deceased, intestate, and 
has undertaken that trust by giving boud as the law direc 
— All persons, therefore, having demands against the bLe- 


| tate of said deceased are desired to exhibit the same for aet- 


tlement; and all indebted to said Estate are requested io 


wake tmmed.ate payment to 


LLOYD GOULD, Adwmuinistrate: 


| Leeds, Sept. 20, 1824. 
| GIVEN at the Covunert Caamerer in Au-| 


Dry Goods 
e 
. 
1 EO. W. SHEPHERD has just received and wil! keos 
constantly on hand an extensive assortment of MZ - 





_RINOES, CIRC ASSIANS, SILKS, CALICUES, an 


' 
; every other deseription of Foreien and Domestic DKY 


GOODS, which wil! be sold WHOLESALE and KETAI at 
lue LuWEsT CAgH PRICES. 
Aucusia, Pel 7; i834. ti. 
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POETRY. 








TO A LADY GARDENING. 


BY THOMAS MOORE. 


Oh,. could we do of this world of ours 

As thou dost with thy garden bowers, 

Reject the weeds and keep the flowers, 
‘hat a heaven on earth we'd make it! 

So bright a dwelling should be our own, 

So warranted free from sigh or frown, 

That Angels soon would be coming down 

By the week or month to take it. 


Like those gay flowers that wing through air, 
And in themselves a lustre bear, 
A stuck of light, still ready there, 
Whenever they wish to use it ; 
So, in this world I’d make tor thee, 
Our hearts should all like fire flies be, 
| And the flash of wit or poesy 
Break forth whenever we choose it. 


While every joy that glads our sphere 

Hath still some shadow hovering nearg 

In this new world of ours, my dear, 
Such shadows will all be omitted ; 

Unless they’re like that graceful one, 

Which, when thou’rt dancing in the sun, 

Still near thee, leaves a charm upon 
Each spot where it hath fliited ! 








MISCELLANY. 











KENNEBEC COUNTY. 


Mercer, Me, Ocr. 4, 1834.—The whole 
Kennebec, up aud down, is the Prince of New 
England Rivers. It was but one of a thousand 
mauitestations of the same taste for the charms 
of nature which the red men always displayed 
in the location of their settlements, when the 
Narantseuaks (or Norridgewocks) ‘‘the brown 
rulers of the shade,” established themselves at 
the confluence of the Kennebec with the San- 
dy river; the same, | believe, which runs 
through Mercer — a delightful prairie of allu- 
vial ground. Chateaubriand himself, nor Ro- 
usseau, nor Burke, with all their well spun 
sketches of savage life, could have imagined a 
sot so charming as this must have been in 
the quiet aud dewy dawn of its history. The 
falls of the noble stream above the juncture, 
made melancholy music that suited well ‘ the 
angry temple of their souls,” who kindled their 
council fires within the sound ; and the eyes 
of the feather-cinctured daughters of the des- 
ert, who luoked from earhest imfancy on all 
the glowing cluster of elmy isles below, stud- 
ding the Sruad expanse of the confluence, and 
the velvet shores beyond, and the gently-wav- 
iug line of blue hills, supporting the horizon a 
lutle higher—kow could they but have drunk 
in something of the brightness, and something 
of the soul, that burned and beamed around 
them? How could they, if they were human 
but learn to love the land which nursed them 
in such kindly arms? Poor fellows! not one 
stone upon another tells the sad story of their 
full. Even the relicts of Ralle, who devoted 
his life to their iustruction, were scattered to 
the winds of the same midnight which frowned 
so awfully on the massacre of his people. The 
places that knew them, know them no more. 
Oaly here and there, at intervals of years, the 
farmer who ploughs the mould that covers alike 
the bow of the warrior and the wild fisherman’s 
buat, turns out to the sunshine some rude rem- 
want of the glory of other days—and wonders 
at the faint lines of its ancient workmanship— 
and then vilely is the spear of the mighty cast 
away. 

The last of the Narantseuaks, I believe has 
disappeared. He was probably the noble fel- 
low, spoken of in Tudor’s Eastern Letters, and 
subsequently commemorated by Mrs. Hemans, 
with a feelig worthy of the character of the | 
man. He asked leave of the white people, if, 
rightly | remember, to bury his only child in 
tae burial place of his ancestry, and that was 





; with their custow, which will be faithfully done in the neat- 





MAINE FARMER 


refused him. He said nothing, but raising the 
ashes of the dead to his shoulders, dashed into 
the northern wilderness. Day and night he 
traversed its lonely paths till he came to the 
settlement of a friendly tribe on the borders ol 
the St. Lawrence, aud there his journey and 
his joy were closed together, He laid the dust 
of his child, with a stern comfurt, in the old 
grave yard of h:s dusky brothers—and covered 
it with green sods—and turned away his face 
—and wept. It was the first and last tear that 
ever stained it.—He was buried, broken heart- 
ed, by the side of his young warrior, and his 
name has passed away !—[ Boston Transcript. 


To all who have teeth. 


A RECENT DISCOVERY TO PREVENT THE FUTURE 
REMOVAL OF THE DEPOSITS. 


HE Evecrkic ANopYKNeE is a compound Medicine 
recently invented by Joseph Hiscock, Esq. Its use 
in a vast number of cases has already proved it to be a 
prompt, effectual and permanent remedy fur the tooth-ache 
and ague, and supersedes the necessity of the removal of 
teeth by the cruel and painful operation of extraction. In 
the most of cases where this medicine has been used it has 
removed the pain in a few minutes, and there have not yet 
been but a few cases where a second application of the rem- 
edy has been necessary. This medicine has the wonderful 
power, when applied in the proper manner, which 1s exter- 
nally on the face, [see the directions accompanying the 
medicine] of penetrating the skin, and removing the pain 
instantaneously ; and what gives immense value to the arti- 
cle is, that when the pain is once removed it is not likely 
ever toreturn. ‘The extensive call, and rapid sale of this 
medicine has put it in the power of the General Agent to 
afford it for the reduced price for which he offers it to the 
public, thereby transfering to the poorest individuals in the 
community the power of relieving themselves from the suf- 
fering of tooth-ache for a smal! compensation. 

The General Agent has in his possession a great number 
of Certificates, proving the efficacy of the Electric Anodyne, 
but deems it unnecessary here to publish any but the follow- 








—. 








—— 

'e, the subscribes, having made a fair trial of the Elec- 
tric Anodyue, can cheerfully recommend it to the public 
generally as a safe, efficacious and sure remedy for tovth- 


ach and ague. 
Z. T'. Milliken, 
Francis Butler, 
Jonathan Knowlton, 
Thomas D. Blake, WM. D. 
Ja es Gould. 
OG The Electric Anodyne is manufactured by the inven- 
tor, and sold wholesale by the subscriber. 
ISAAC MOORE, Farmington, Me. 
Sole General Agent. 

BenJsamin Davis, Esq. Augusta, Agent for the State 
of Maine, will supply all the sub-agents in this State, who 
are already, or may be hereafter appoimted to retail the 
Electric Anodyne. All orders on the State Agent, must 
be post paid. 

The following gentlemen have been duly appointed sub- 
agents, who will keep constantly a supply of the Electric 
Anodyne, and wil! prompily attend all orders from custo- 
mers. (9 Price 75 cents per bottle. 

Joseph C. Dwight, Hallowell; John Smith, Readfield ; 
David Stanley, Winthrop; Wm. Whittier, Chesterville ; 
Upham T. Cram, Mt. Vernon; George Gage, Wilton ; 
Cotton T. Pratt, Temple; Z. T. Milliken, Farmington ; 
James Dinsmore, Milburn and Bloomfield; E. F. Day, 
Strong; Reuben Bean & Co. Jay ; Seth Delano Jr. Phil- 
lips; Fletcher & Bates Norridgewock; J. M. Moore & 
Co. Waterville ; Enoch Marshall, Vassalborough. 

N.B. ‘To prevent fraudulent speculation the papers of 
directions accompanying each bottle has the written signa- 
ture of the Sole General Agent. 

Farmington, May 6, 1834. 





FASHIONABLE 


TAILORING. 


FENHE Copartnership heretofore existing under the firm | 

of PRESCOTT & DEALY having been dissolved, | 
the subscriber would respectfully :form the inhabitants of 
Winthrop avd vicinity, that he has taken the room lately 
occupied by Miss Hunnah CU. Tilton, next door to the Post 
Ollice, where he intends carrying on the 


TAILORING BUSINESS 


in all its various branches. He has the latest London, New 
York and Boston Fashions as often as they appear; and no 
pains will be spared to satisfy those who may favor him 


est manner aud most approved style, and warranted to fit 
the person and suit the fancy of customers. 
Ws" Culling carefully attended to. 
JAMES DEALY. 





Winthrop, July 22, 1834. 











GREAT NATIONAL WORK. 


AMERICAN MAGAZINE 


OF USEFUL AND ENTERTAINING KNOWL¥DGe, 
To be illustrated by numerous Engravings 


By the Boston Berwick Company. 
aye success which has attended the publication of the 
hest Magazines from the English press, has led to 

parations for ivsuing a periodical more particularly 

to the wants and taste of the American Public. While j, 
will be the object of the proprietors to make the work stric;. 
ly what its title indicates, it will, nevertheless, contain jj 
articles of interest to its patrons which appear in foreign 
Magazines. 

Extensive preparations have been entered into, both with 
artists and authors, to furnish them from all parts ofthe Up. 
ion, drawings and illustrations of every subject of interest, 
which the publishers confidently believe will enable them 
to issue a work honorable to its title, and acceptable to the 
American People. 

The first number of the American Magazine illustrated 
with upwards of twenty splendid engravings appeared about 
the first of September aid will be continued monthly, con- 
taining between forty and fifty imperial octavo pages, and 
be furn.shed at the low price of two dollars per annum, |; 
will comprize—Portraits and Biographical Sketches of dis. 
tinguished Americans ; Views of Public Buildings, Mony. 
ments and Imprevemnnts ; Landscape scenery—the boun¢. 
less variety and beauty of which, in this country. will form 
an unceasing source of instruction and gratification ; Ep. 
gravings and descriptions of the character, hahits, &c. of 
Beasts, Birds, Fishes aud Insects, together with every sub. 
ject connected with the geography, History, Nataral and 
artificial resources of the country, illustrated in a familiar 


and popular manner. 
FREEMAN HUNT, 


Agent ofthe Boston Berwick Company, 
74 Cour: Street, Boston, 


THE NEW-YORKER. 


NDER this title, a new Literary Journal of the largee 
imperial size, was issued by the subscriber on Saturday 
the 22d of March. Its leading features are as follows: 

“THE Nerw-YoOrRKER” is equal in size and execution 
to any of the literary weeklies of this city, and at the same 
afforded at a much lower rate than the cheapest of them. It 
will combine more completely than any of its immediate ri- 
vials the distinguishing characteris‘ics of a literary journal 
with those of a regular and systematic chronicle of passmg 
events. In short it is designed to commend itself as a gen- 
eral newspaper, alike acceptable to the lover of literature, 
the devoted of business, and the gleaner of intelligence. it 
will contain—I. Literature of the Day—embracing Re- 
views of New Publications, Original Tales, Essays, Poems, 
&c. with selections from the whole range of English and 
American periodical literature. 

II. General Intelligence—comprising the current News 
of the Day, foreign and domestic, whether civil or political 
carefully avoiding, however, the least semblance of partisan 
bias in politics, and confined strictly to thelpresentation of 2 
general and impartial account of the movements of al! par- 
ties whatever, without discrimination and without the exiii- 
bition of personal prefereuce. 

Should their jonrnal receive the approbation and suppor! 
of the public, the undersigned pledge themselves to spare 
neither exertions nor expense to render its literary character 
and general interest at least equal to those of its contempo- 
ries ; and, whatever may be the measure of their encourage- 
ment, they confidently assert that it shall be excelled by 4 
few in quantity of matter or in the variety and originality 


of its coutents. 
H. GREELEY & CO. 

New York March 22, 1834. 

{<7"The New Yorker has no connection whatever with 
an ephemeral affair with the same title, which was publish- 
ed ‘ast season; but in order to free ‘ our good name’ from at: 
approbrium, we hereby agree te send our paper GRATUI!- 
OUSLY to all the patrons of that concern for which they have 
paid the publisher thereof. 

Office 114 Fulton Street. 


CONDITIONS. , 

The New YoRKER 1s published every Saturday morning 
on a large imperial Sheet, containing twonty four wide and 
closely printed columes, and forwarded to its patrons wheth- 
er in city or country, at the rate of TWO DOLLARS per 
annum, payable in advance. When payment is delayed will 
the end of the second quarter, fifty cents will be added. 

Any person procuring us six subscribers in the country, 
and turwarding $10 free of postage, will be entitled to the 
remainder for his troudle, and in the same proportion tor 4 
larger number. Companies uniting in a remittance will be 
supplied on the same terms. 

Postmasters, Booksellers, and General Agents fur the 
circulation of periodicals are respectiully solicit@c to interost 
themselves in our behalf, and are hereby assured that ihey 
shall in aJl cases receive the highest remuneration wien 
the low price of our paper will enuble us to give. 

(UC? Subscriptions received at this Office. 


LEWIS P. PARLIN, Wi. L: 
PHYSICIAN, SURGEON, 
AND 
SURGEON DENTIST, 


ReaprFieip, Me. 











